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— FOR SOME MUST WATCH — 
_ True story of one man’s influence on the lives of — U. S, families. (Preview, Page 5) 


WORLD PREMIERE AT ONEIDA, N. Y. 
| FILMS IN A-SAVINGS BANK 
Washington Spotlight 


SCREEN DIRECTORS GUILD, NEW YORK 
proudly presents for oulstan ding achievement 


ROBERT FLAHERTY 
Director, LOUISIANA STORY, Special Award, Venice Biennial Film Festival 


GEORGE L. GEORGE 
Director, TOWARD INDEPENDENCE, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Documentary Short Subject Award winner 


WARREN MURRAY 
Director, DRIVEN TO KILL, First Prize (Theater Class) National Committee for Films on Safety, 
National Safety Council of Chicago 


SIDNEY MEYERS 
Director, THE QUIET ONE, Page One Award for Motion Pictures, N. Y. Newspaper Guild C.1.O. 
First Prize (Documentary) College of the City of New York Film Institute 
Protestant Motion Picture Special Award 


HANS RICHTER 
Director, DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN BUY, International Prize, Venice Biennial Film Festival 


“To elevate the art and craft of directing motion pictures ... and to 


undertake-all ‘acts to advance the art and benefit the membership.” 
. from The Constitution ‘of Screen Directors Guild; New York, N. Y. 
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ARMY PICTORIAL SERVICE 


To Be Featured in Special Issue 


ILM NEWS’ next issue will turn its editorial spotlight on the use of audio-visual 

aids throughout the U.S. Army: on what has been done, what is being done, what 
is planned for the future. The Army budget, incidentally, is an approximate $20- 
million for the purchase of equipment, film, and other photographic supplies for the 
coming year. ... Along with this special material by and about the A.P.S. there 
will be a report on Japan; on the film activities of the United Seamen’s Service; 
on startling motion picture activities in the field of medicine. The PREVIEWS sec- 
tion will be extra large. Now on vacation, TECHNICAL TALK, TELEVISION AND 
FILM, THE FILM PRESS will all be back, too. 


WE STAND CORRECTED 


6 HERE is a serious difference be- 

tween your ‘membership in 
NAVED is apparently prerequisite to 
renting space for display’ (April-May 
issue) and my statement that ‘companies 
doing business in our field who have 
been solicited for NAVED membership, 
have attended meetings and have not 
joined the association are not to be ad- 
mitted to any further NAVED meeings 
or conventions or accepted as exhibi- 
tors’. Your statement excludes all com- 
panies not members of NAVED; ours, 
only specific companies . . . who have 
been invited to join and have refused to 
do so. As a matter of fact we have had to 
apply that ruling in only one case, and 
with considerable reluctance after pro- 
tracted negotiations. . . . I appreciate 
the fine coverage you give our activities 
and am sorry someone gave you the 


"CREATIONS" CREDIT 


6ONJATURALLY, after reading the re- 

view of my Creation film in the 
current issue I was rather predisposed 
to Film News. After going through the 
rest of the issue, however, I recognized 
at once that here is a magazine of taste 
and intelligence in content, format and 
coverage—an absolute must for every- 
one interested in 16mm film . . . About 
the review of Creation: I am deeply 
grateful for it, of course, but I am writ- 
ing to Dr. Perry to point out that it was 
not a one-man job and that without the 
craftsmanship of Paul Burnford, Harry 
Geller and Paul McVey—photographer, 
musician, narrator—Creation could not 
have been the film he says it is. Dr. 
Perry must have seen the release print 


wrong slant on our policy.”—Don White, which does not carry credit titles.”— 
Exec. Sec., National Association of Vis- Herman Boxer, (producer) New York 
ual Education Dealers, Evanston, III. City. 
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THE 1949 NATIONAL A-V CONVENTION 


A‘ LAST year a coordinated program has been planned for this meeting, at 
Chicago, of the National Association of Visual Education Dealers (and 
ANFA); the Educational Film Library Association; Film Council of America; and 
Midwest Forum on Audio-Visual Aids. . .. EFLA leads off, July 29, with Dr. Edgar 
Dale speaking on UNESCO ... . Sat. July 30 afternoon and evening, and Sunday 
a.m., are reserved for FCA’s second annual, with L. C. Larson in charge. 
. - - Midwest Forum (chairman, Orlin D. Trapp) will meet Mon. Aug. 1, ,.. 
Dr Kenneth McFarland, nationally known Kansas school executive, is featured 
speaker at the joint session of all four organizations which (Mon. a.m., Aug. 1) opens 
the NAVED-ANFA convention. . . . The NAVED Trade Show will be open through- 
out July 31-Aug. 3,... LATEST NEWS: Earl J. McGrath, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, has called, for Aug. 2-3, the first Conference of 
State A-V Radio Education Directors to discuss current problems. Agenda is being 
planned by U.S. Office of Education’s Floyde E. Brooker and Franklin Dunham. 
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NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK USES FILMS 
IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 


citizenship, learn about business 


SWE feel that we have something 

unique in our film forum program 
—something that other groups, clubs or 
businesses can utilize. And we’d like to 
tell them about it.” This was the state- 
ment of Chester W. Schmidt, Assistant 
Treasurer of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
130 Bowery, New York City, in a recent 
interview with FILM NEWS. 

This program, started last fall, has 
the twofold purpose of building a better 
community and acquainting groups of 
young people with the operations of the 
bank. The principal and teachers of a 
school which participates in the school 
savings program select 35 pupils to re- 
ceive a letter of invitation from the 
bank’s president, Henry Bruere. Atten- 
dance is voluntary—but so far, nearly 
every pupil invited has come to the six 
sessions, held on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. Seven schools 
have now been covered. 

The entire program is directed by 
Thomas L. Cotton, Community Rela- 
tions Consultant. Mr. Cotton worked out 
the over-all plan in close co-operation 
with President Bruere; J. Watson Mac- 
Dowell, vice-president; Mr. Schmidt; 
Cortland Burckhardt, the bank’s school 
savings manager; Paul Clerke, assistant 
vice-president; Edward Goat, promotion 
manager; Elizabeth Montgomery, ad- 
ministrative assistant; and Katherine 
Copeland, film forum discussion leader. 

“We’re trying to put across a tremen- 
dous concept — individual security 
through community leadership,” Mr. 
Cotton explained. “It’s a concept that 
taxes the brains of most adults; and 
we’ve got six two-hour meetings in which 
to bring this idea home to young peo- 
ple. Our success depends upon making 
each session as vivid an experience as 
possible. And here’s where the films 
come in.” 

They serve a dual function in the pro- 
gram, according to Mr. Cotton and Miss 
Copeland, First, they unite the children 
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by giving them a common body of ex- 
perience from which to draw for the dis- 


cussion period; and second, they act as a. 


powerful springboard for ideas. 

Armed with an over-all plan, a central 
theme, and ideas for sessions-subjects, 
Mr. Cotton , Mr. Schmidt and Miss Cope- 
land viewed dozens of films before final- 
ly selecting those which serve as the 
nucleus of each of the six meetings. “Our 
guide in choosing a film was simply: 
will it aid in clarifying the point of a 
particular session? Will it act as a 
bridge into the minds of the young peo- 
ple?” said Miss Copeland. 

“We believe,” she continued, “that the 
main theme and six steps which lead to 
it, sketch out a design we want to fol- 
low. The film serves as the active ele- 
ment to etch this pattern onto the minds 
of the participants; and the discussion 
selects that content which will fit into 
the conceptial scheme already planned.” 

Since the discussion leader determines, 
to a large degree, what content is drawn 
from the film, the directors of the pro- 
gram are firmly convinced there is a 
huge number of excellent 16mm films 
which can be utilized to fit into almost 
any over-all plan. 

“This is important,” Miss Copeland 
stated. “We think that no good film 
should be rejected simply because it does 
not make the exact point which the dis- 
cussion leader wants to put across. Any 
well-made film evokes a tremendous 
number of images in the minds of those 
who see it. It is these images which 
later become the raw material for the 
discussion leader to draw upon.” 

The co-operation and interest of the 
young participants is first assured by the 
personal invitation, which asks them to 
become Junior Advisers to the bank. At 
the first session, committees for refresh- 
ments, arrangements, attendance, and 
program are appointed. Every session 
ends with songs, fun and a comic movie. 
During each session, in addition to the 


film and discussion, the young people are 
shown one part of the intricate mechan- 
ism of the banking process. They visit 
the banking floor and vaults during busi- 
ness hours; open accounts; make depo- 
sits and withdrawals; hear about the 
bank’s services to the community; oper- 
ate adding machines; play-act as trus- 
tees and thus get an oral report on the 
bank’s status from Mr. MacDowell. 

An integral part of the plan is a fol- 
low-up system whereby those who attend 
the sessions continue to keep in touch 
with the bank by means of a continua- 
tion committee, a “big-brother” plan, 
and a news letter. 

The themes of the six sessions, and 
the films used with them, are as follows: 


1. Thrift—the first step toward in- 
dividual security and community better- 
ment. (Your Thrift Habits.) 

2. No Individual Security Without 
Community Protection. (Doubtful Dol- 
lars.) 

38. We Rely on Each Other for Se- 
curity and Self-Reliance. (Teamwork.) 

4. Individual Security Through Team 
Play Requires Leadership. (By Jupiter.) 

5. A Secure Individual Knows How 
to Get Things Done in a Community. 
(Make Way For Youth.) 

6. Individual Security and Good Com- 
munity Leadership Make a Nation 
Strong. (Power Behind The Nation.) 


“We hope, by means of this approach, - 


to accomplish many aims, chief among 
which is to feed-back into the communi- 
ty young people inspired to take an ac- 
tive interest in its welfare. As Junior 
advisers they will be eyes and ears of 
the bank in the community and will help 
us in our attempts to improve conditions 
in the depressed area surrounding our 
particular bank,” is the way Mr. Schmidt 
puts it.! 


—Margoaret Hagler 
FILM NEWS 
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Previews 


A® day slips over into evening Oneida, 
typical U.S. town, looks serene and 
secure. But constant vigilance is re- 
quired on the part of its public servants 
to keep it so, and of its citizens, A group 
of them is meeting this evening to plan 
a hospital campaign. In the group is 
Jack Sutton, whose business happens to 
be life insurance .. . All this is p2rhaps 
abit slow. But early next morning when 
Jack Sutton begins his calls as for the 
past 20-years; stops in to see Dr, Tom 
Williams, client and old friend; For 
Some Must Watch likewise gets down to 
business . . . Its story is a three-fold 
one: of Dr. Williams just back at work 
after a long illness; of Alice Clark wid- 
owed by a crossing accident; of the 
farming Menguccis. What makes it of 
particular interest is that it is all true 

. The part of Jim Clark, deceased, 
was played by a friend. Naturally, the 
historic rain and flood of 4-years ago 
that almost wiped out the Oneida onion 
growers had to be “reproduced”: by ex- 
pert use of the garden hose, if you’re 
curious, and by clever reconstruction, on 
Lake Oneida’s edge, of storm damage 
scenes. It may be that some of the Men- 
gucci farm shots were taken on Joe 
Strano’s property. But—except for a 


.. "forms are created for beauty, thought. . . 


"How can my thoughts and actions count?" . 


For Some Must 
WATCH 


doctor whose name had to be changed 
because of professional ethics—these are 
real people playing themselves, under 
their own names, in their correct envi- 
ronment. This makes For Some Must 
Watch a true documentary (see Page 
10). It makes it also a most unusual 
sponsored film, perhaps the best we’ve 
seen ... Most striking thing about it to us 
is that no one so much as tries by even 
an oblique word anywhere throughout 
this life insurance picture to sell a pol- 
icy. The calls Sutton makes are service 
calls (as are about 50-percent of those 
actually made by all good agents). The 
incident concerning Dr. Tom, his wife 
and son illustrates the “waiver of prem- 
iums” principle. What Sutton does that 
enables Alice Clark to give her children 
an education is to investigate the “ex- 
tended term value” of a lapsed policy 
from World War I. When Emilio Men- 
gucci stands to lose his farm unless he 
can plant another crop he learns there 
is “loan value” in a policy Sutton sold 
him years ago for his boy, now at col- 
lege. But there is no use of insurance 
parlance whatsoever. The thing is al- 


28-mins. Produced by the Julien 


Shooting the scene at the open crossing 
where Jim Clark is killed .. . 


lowed to speak for itself, colloquially— 
which is why all who see it find them- 
selves taking stock of personal respon- 
sibilities and holdings. Apart from this 
excellent fulfilment of its business pur- 
pose it is a lesson in the neighborliness 
we like to think of as “American.” ‘ 
Sutton himself could have been drawn as 
just a little less good. But For Some 
Must Watch as a whole is a first rate 
job in every way, including that of pure 
entertainment ... And if you know the 
rest of what Hamlet said in Act III Sc. 2 
(“For some must watch, while some 
must sleep; So runs the world away”), 
the film’s title—together with the sim- 
ple, effective symbollism of its opening 
and closing—will give it significance be- 
yond perhaps its original purpose and 
intent, for you as for this reviewer. 


Film Foundation Inc. for The Life Insurance 


Bryan-International Institute, 
60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17. Write its Motion Picture Division (R. Wilfred Kelsey, Director) for 16mm free 
loan; or sale at cost $30). Available also in 35mm. 


B Picture in Your Mind 


Philip Stapp—painter, poet, preacher; creator of the prize-winning, provocative 
Boundary Lines—gives us another unusual work in Picture In Your Mind planned, 
written and drawn by himself . . . On the strength of the direction it takes, 
this reviewer will be greatly interested in the next film from Mr. Stapp and applauds 
the opportunity given him by a Guggenheim Fellowship recently awarded to pursue 
his highly individual technique. At the same time a word of caution might be in 
order, for it seems to us the public message of Picture is somewhat less easily as- 
similated than that of Boundary Limes, and that the new piece tends rather to be a 
tale written with a pencil and a paintbrush instead of a camera. It’s always advis- 
able, fully to understand any idea-film, to see it more than once. Unless you are 
prepared before, however, you really must see Picture In Your Mind at least twice 
for smooth follow-through—perhaps because its message is complicated. Its two- 
thought theme asks first: “Shall one way of life be imposed on everyone until we 
become automata with robot minds or shall we accept life as a thing of many pat- 
terns, many peoples?” ... urges then: “Out of necessity the peoples of our shrink- 
ing world must become one. . . time is flowing swiftly into the future, there are 
always those hungry for tyranny, war would destroy not only man but the world 
itself . . . individual thoughts and actions will decide the future” . . . For this im- 
portant sort of thing it says Picture should be widely acclaimed and circulated, and 
for its so graphic way of saying, as in the flag sequence (“100 ways of life for 
which men have died. The time is here to ask how we can live”); or in the march 
down through the ages, of men always in the attire of strife, bearing the same 
banner: “Our way is the right way.” Well conceived too is the telling sequence 
from which the film is named: “Look into your own mind: what picture of the other 
man do you find” Startling, and amusing, sound literally blasts to bits other 
“superiorities” ... Music by Gene Forell (co-creator of Boundary Lines) is at times 
excellent, at times a thing of strange effects—to people like us, at Jeast, who can- 
not appreciate the “modern” in this medium. Narrative is ably done, by actor Walter 
Abel. Photography is by Cineffects. 
16-mins., color. Created by Philip Stapp for the Julien Bryan-International Film Foundation Inc., 1600 Broad- 

way, N.Y. 19. Sale, $150. Rental, your local film fibrary. 
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Creative 


Hands 


MA2E under the supervision of several 

prominent Canadian pedagogians, 
the four (in color) subjects of this series 
fill a real need . . . Paper Sculpture 
(#1) is most suggestive of project ideas 
for school or group use: its children, 
working together, create and set up a 
lively looking circus . . . Finger Paint- 
ing—best, because most complete—ex- 
plains you can buy paints or make them. 
Stress here too is on children, some of 
whom are shown using the technique for 
the first time; others illustrate more ad- 
vanced effects resultant on employment 
of various pars of the hand (thumbs, 
knuckles, etc.) as well as of brush, and 
wooden or cardboard comb . . . Model 


Houses is rather more suited to older 
children and adults, is almost a pure in- 
centive film as there is no explanation 
concerning materials (what tools, kind 
of board and paint, etc.), nor is there 
visualization of the “rough sketch which 
became a plan drawn to scale” for a 
pasteboard (plywood) model community 
. . . Design To Music, most interesting 
for novelty of subject, calls atten- 
tion to design all round us; swings in- 
to a lively rhumba; develops the pro- 
vocative idea of visually interpreting the 


auditory. Closing query (“What designs 
of lines and color will music suggest to 
you?”) leads us to suggest there might 
be an unusual and interesting group 
meeting in leading off with this film, 
then providing means for individual sat- 
isfaction, on the spot, of the curiosity 
as to his own reactions this film does 
rouse in the viewer. 


Color; 52-mins. each. World 16mm and television rights (exce pt Canada), International Film Bureau Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 2. Series, $190; each, $50. 


Untamed 
Blueblood 


MSS coats, still a luxury, are more generally available 

than they used to be, thanks to mink ranching, an in- 
dustry of particular importance in the Great Lakes area. As 
his film reveals, scientific breeding is a highly specialized 
activity and, if there were not quite so many posed fashion 
shots in it UNTAMED BLUEBLOOD would be ideal for 
many types of classroom use; especially as the mink—a 
belligerent, nervous little animal that refuses to be tamed— 
is not well known. Fashion shots notwithstanding, it is a 
valuable educational film for the insight it gives into selec- 
tive breeding, as well as into the highly skilled craft of the 
furrier . . . Commands interest despite its direct sales ap- 
proach. 


10-mins. Produced by Films Polski for 

Sterling Films Inc., 61 W. 56th St., 

N.Y. 19. Sale: 16mm sound $17.50; 
silent $6.75. Available also 8mm. 


The Princess 
and the Dragon 


N the kindom of this charming film, life is happy until one 

day—a dragon cotnes out of nowhere to terrorize every- 
one. A royal proclamation promises half the realm, and the 
princess’ hand, to the dragon’s vanquisher. It is not one of 
the great knights, however, but the young cobbler Stefan who 
finally wins the lovely princess . . . Creations of a Polish 
artist, the puppets here are amazingly real, mobile, likeable. 
Antics of knights, horses, the dragon are exciting but in no- 
wise terrifying. Child viewers want a repeat show, particu- 
larly of the clever and effective sequence in which Stefan 
destroys the dragon by a clever ruse. 


A Letter of Thanks 


[NSTRUMENT of the Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe (Inc.), more familiarly known as CARE, 
this is unfortunately a film of no particular distinction, com- 
bining stock shots of the Army Signal Corps., Dept. of State, 
the newsreels, etc., plus some original footage. The neces- 
sary reminder is given, however, that Europe still has a long 
way to go before it gets over the effects of war, and what 
presentation there is of the commendable effors of CARE on 
“the individual human level” make for better public under- 
standing of the work done by this non-profit, government- 
approved organization composed of 26 major accredited 
American overseas relief agencies. A LETTER OF THANKS 
should thus not be overlooked by those who plan programs 
in the tradition of the helping hand. 
20-mins.; 16mm and 35mm; free loan from CARE Film Unit, 
50 Broad St., N.Y.C. 4. 
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20-mins.; color. Produced by West 
Coast Sound Studios for The Great a 
— 
— 


Barabbas 
The Robber 


iw the last decade or so Americans 
have become increasingly aware of a 
British personage named J. Arthur 
Rank. Mr. Rank is very perplexing to 
us Americans, first, because he produces 
films which are as popular and respected 
in this country as in his native isle; 
second because he is rich (Americans 
prefer to think that rich people exist 
only within their own borders); thirdly 
and most perplexing of all, Mr. Rank be- 
lieves in making religious pictures. Not 
that the American film industry disbe- 
lieves in religious pictures. But to Hol- 
ly wood, a religious film usually involves 
Bing Crosby and is sentimental enough 
to insure an enormous box office re- 
gardless of religious values. 

Mr. Rank recently brought to this 
country a film titled Barrabas_ the 
Robber which is now being distributed 
by the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation of New York. It is in black and 
white, running about thirty-five rainutes, 
and deals imaginatively with the effect 
of Jesus on the robber who was re- 
leased in his stead, It is a wonderful 
subject for a religious film. A Christian 
is always concerned with the transform- 
ing effect of the crucifixion on a hard 
heart, else what is the point of the cruci- 
fixion story. In other words, the point 
of the story, and also of the film, is 
frankly evangelical, . . . Barrabas is 
depicted quite realistically, not as a typi- 
cal snarling villain but as the leader of 
a band of robbers. The action takes place 
in Jerusalem during the momentous 
“last week.” There is a counterplot con- 
cerning one member of the band who is 
suspected of treachery. But the main 
point is that an anti-social person such 
as Barrabas can be touched by a person 
who died that he might live (literally). 
The final scene shows the former robber 
at the foot of the cross, a follower now. 
The film is extremely well acted and di- 
rected. It shows the professional and 
experienced touch. 


R assistance in selecting, or in- 
formation about church films, 
address Dr. Robert M. Perry, c/o 
FILM NEWS, 18 E. 37th St., N.Y. 
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Films for the CHURCH 


By DR. ROBERT M. PERRY 
Assn’t. Prof. Religious Education, New York University 


Abraham 


Daniel 


* And Forbid Them Not e 


HHURCH-CRAFT Pictures, 
concern which previously occupied 
itself primarily with slides, has now en- 
tered the sound motion picture field with 
four productions which, they claim, rep- 
resent the beginning of a series. The 
title of the Series is the March of Truth 
not to be confused with March of Time. 
Two of the films are based on Old Testa- 
ment material — Abraham’s Faith and 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den; two on the 
New Testament; And Forbid Them Not 
and The Raising of Lazarus. 

Abraham’s Faith seems to me the best 
of the lot. It is the story of the sacrifice 
of Isaac and gives a good pictorial rep- 
resentation of Abraham’s faith being 
tested. Isaac is about thirteen years old 
when the journey into the wilderness is 
suggested. The tragic irony is well 
brought out: The boy is excited and 
happy over the projected excursion. 
Three days later they arrive at the scene 
of the sacrifice and Abraham prepares 
the offering. The action is very tense 
but the voice from the sky breaks 
through in time. The lamb is caught and 
Isaac released. The music accompanying 
the film is noteworthy. 

Daniel in the Lion’s Den stands out 
not only as a good treatment of the sub- 
ject but also because it shows on 
Daniel’s chin one of the most beautiful 
beards ever seen. Daniel’s rivals scheme 
his overthrow, then betray him to the 
king, and Daniel is caught praying so 
that the king who would like to save him 
is forced to throw him to the lions. The 
lions, as you remember, don’t harm a 


* hair of his head, but when he is freed, 


and the bad men are substituted, the 
lion’s mouths are opened wide. The film 
would appeal to children; adults might 
find it a bit dull. 

“, . » And Forbid Them Not, one of 


Inc, a 


the New Testament films, falls into the 
familiar temptation of making people 
Christian too easily, and making Jesus 
into a “fixer.” Some children argue 
about a caravan. Gentle Jesus arrives 
and stops the argument. Later a father 
strikes one of the boys, but is changed 
to his son’s way of thinking. Surely, 
one of the greatest boons of Christian- 
ity is the value it has attached to chil- 
dren, but this film hardly does justice 
to so great a theme. 

I didn’t like The Raising of Lazarus. 
In the first place, Jesus acts so superior 
to the whole tragedy of Lazarus’ death. 
A messenger comes running with the 
sorrowful news to a kind of picnic grove 
where Jesus and his disciples are camp- 
ing. But Jesus and the disciples are al- 
together unperturbed. In fact, they stay 
in their grove two more days. In the 
second place, the actual raising of Laza- 
rus from the dead was more terrifying 
than glorious. It could hardly be rec- 
ommended to children. | 


TWO INSPIRING NEW FILMS! 


RUTH 


38-min. 
Rental $12.00 


A wonderfully tender story 
of the selfless love which in- 
spired Ruth to leave her 
home and accept another 
God for Naomi's sake. 


CREATION 


Color, !0-mins. 
Rental $5.00 


Poetic, reverent. ‘Motion 
picture art at its best... a 
simple reading of the first 
chapter of the Bible . . . ex- 
quisite and effective" —Dr. 
R. Perry, Film News March- 
April/49. 


Bureau of Communication 
Research, Inc. 


13 East 37th St., N.Y.C. 16 
Murray Hill 9-4175 
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WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


MEN—PROGRAMS—POLICY 


E final superiority of a film depends 
upon its special technicians — direc- 
tors, actors, and camermen. The question 
of subject-matter, on the other hand, is 
one of program and end. It is a policy 
matter, the joint concern of producer and 
writer, who between them determine 
whether the film “acts” for good or ill. 


This subject-matter influence is what 
makes Washington worth watching in 
film affairs. For it is here,.in this humid, 
sprawling nerve-center, that men try out 
ideas that help shape the world. Films 
of the atom all date back to that moment 
when Einstein arrived in Washington 
with a message for Roosevelt. Ideas on 
Mindszenty, on housing, on labor, on in- 
ternational trade and cooperation, all try 
for approval here. So do films like The 
River and The Plow that Broke the 
Plains. Laws and “Blue-Books” are is- 
sued here. More and more Washington, 
in this sense, outlines the possibilities 
of American mass communications. 

This month in Washington was marked 
by several occasions on which men of 
influence defined problems and indicated 
direction. 


Facts Vs. Propagnada 


In two of these a solid plank was tak- 
en for facts as against propaganda. 
Speaking before members and guests at 
the New Washington World Affairs Cen- 
ter, Mr. Benjamin H. Cohen, United Na- 
tions Assistant Secretary of Public In- 
formation, said that the original interna- 
tional advisory committee on informa- 
tion, meeting in London in 1944, had laid 
down one big taboo: “No propaganda.” 
“Information is the use of facts to en- 
lighten,” he said, “That is our job.” 

The twelve films that the United Na- 
tions now has in circulation, he said, 
supplement the UN radio’s “network for 
peace.” They emphasize the need of 
cooperation and the facts of world in- 
terdependence. The 24-hour radio pro- 
gram (which reaches the largest radio 
audience in the world on a remarkably 
small budget) is welcomed in Moscow a- 
long with Tass’ own coverage of United 
Nations activities. It uses “no comments, 
no interpretations, only facts.” 

As ‘to public opinion, the United Na- 
tions Information services conceive it as 
a “two-way street,” with facts coming 
in as well as going out. To avoid that 


“deformation by isolation” which is the 
ordinary disease of governmental bodies, 
the Information Services carry on a con- 
tinuous summarizing of public opinion 
throughout the world in order to make 
this available to heads of U.N. agencies. 
“There is no way out of the ideological 
disputes,” Mr. Cohen said, but there is 
“no reason why differences cannot exist 
side by side.” “Facts,” he reiterated, 
“are the only safe basis of foreign poli- 
cy.” 


32nd Conference 
Council on Education 


Again and again, in the thirty-second 
annual conference of the American 
Council on Education held not long ago, 
this same note of warning against pro- 
paganda was sounded. 

Mr. Algo D. Henderson, Associate 
Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New York, pointed out that more edu- 
cation would aid the factual analysis 
needed to counteract propaganda, resort- 
ed to during the cold war period “on so 
tremendous a scale.” Dr. Walter Hall- 
stein, visiting professor from Germany, 
said German students, filled with Nazi 
propaganda from their youth, are now 
extremely reluctant to accept any new 
kind of propaganda and are impressed 
only by the facts around them. Mr. 
Sumner Pike, of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, said it was the aim of the 
commission to get out a list of ‘sound 
material—not propaganda—but facts re- 
lating to such things as protection a- 
gainst atomic hazards. There is an edu- 
cational job to de done here, he said, by 
reporters, editorial writers, film makers, 
and other information specialists. 

The film that was shown following 
Mr. Pike’s talk—March of Time’s Report 
on the Atom—included shots of congres- 
sional members who agree and disagree 
on this subject: Mr. McMahon of Con- 
necticut supporting the case for publica- 
tion of such facts, Mr. Tydings of Mary- 
land objecting. 

Whether films made on atomic hazards 
could avoid the fear psychology played 
upon by those on the bomb would seem 
pertinent. A policy matter, this; and a 
hard distinction between thoughts that 
lead to peace and thoughts that prepare 
for war. 

“If there are to be defenses of peace, 
they must be built in the minds of many 


men,” declared Dr. George D. Zook, in 
his annual report as president of the 
American Council on Education. 

As president, Dr. Zook occupies a un- 
ique place in film affairs. As far back 
as 1934 he developed a proposal for the 
establishment of a National Educational 
Film Institute, with the broad purpose 
of exploring the possibilities of motion 
pictures as teaching tools. He has lately 
acted as ex-officio member of the Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Motion Pictures 
which this year closes its five-year work, 
with materials for 117 films actually re- 
leased to film producers. To him direc- 
tions seem clear but the problems are 
still many. 


Advocates UNESCO 


“Obviously,” he said, “no program of 
fundamental education in the backward 
countries can be effective or permanent 
unless it is an integral part of a large 
program to raise the whole standard of 
living.” On the other hand, he pointed 
out, the relative importance of foreign 
capital without education can easily be 
overemphasized. UNESCO should have 
a program of fundamental education 
“with sufficient resources and vigor be- 
hind it to be felt around the world.” 

There are problems, in his opinion, 
concerned with the frequent changes of 
government in certain countries and the 
fact that no international agency has the 
right to interfere within any country or 
to take over the programs that are 
rightfully that country’s own. What is 
sure is that the major program of sup- 
plying technical aid should be done mul- 
tilaterally, through the various United 
Nations agencies, including UNESCO. 
This idea may be difficult to sell to Con- 
gress. The UNESCO staff in the State 
Department is itself still “niggardly sup- 
ported,” so that great portions of its 
program must depend on facilitation 
through voluntary organizations, each 
with its particular interests. 
Universities’ Task 

The task of the American university is 
clear, according to Dr. Zook. “Peace 
based on international understanding 
must become a recognized fundamental 
objective of the whole institution both 
with respect to the preparation of spe- 
cialzed personnel for international ser- 


vice and the preparation of intelligent 
citizens.” 
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by Winifred Johnston 


Eric Johnston 
For “Propaganda” 


In a speech at the closing session of 
this conference, Mr. Eric Johnston of the 
Motion Picture Association struck the 
first note for propaganda. 

No people will willingly launch a war 
unless they have been blinded by their 
leaders, he declared. In the recent war 
of words Mr. Johnston thought USSR 
had seized the advantage. Overlooking 
the verbal bricks hurled by American 
press and movies in their playful past, 
he listed the words “anti-facist,” “peace,” 
“capitalism,” “socialism,” “self-determi- 
nation,” “planning,” “freedom,” and 
“workers’ democracy” as words that the 
USSR had seized and monopolized as 
weapons. “Our task is to seize the initia- 
tive, to broadcast the positive achieve- 
ments which are ours.” 

As to the raising of world living stan- 
dards, Mr. Johnson wants private dollars 
to take over the job. He would have 
American investors own less than 50- 
percent in the industries invested in a- 
broad, with a longtime management con- 
tract that would enable them to recover 
their capital—a candid statement, since 
control of many American corporations 
has been contrived with less than two 
percent of capital. 

His controversial proposal that such 


WINIFRED 
will report the nation’s capital and its pertinent do 


IN, free-lance writer resident in Washington, 


ings for 


Was a technical editor at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory during the war . . : 


was a teacher of English, and lecturer on the aesthetics of the motion picture, at 
the University of Oklahoma . . 


editor of the public-affairs pamphlet series “Cooperative Books’ ; 


. is co-editor of two college English textbooks; 
has writtein 


widely on theatre history and popular education; is author of the brochures: 
*‘Memo on the Movies—War Propaganda 1914-1939," and ‘‘Visual Education?— 
The Movies and Public Opinion, No. 22." 


private investments be guaranteed a- 
gainst loss has obvious relation to devel- 
opments in foreign policy as well as to 
general problems in the film industry, 
among others. Film workers are back- 
ing the plea for government guarantee 
of the convertibility of currency, so 
American money can be brought home, 
in hope it may lessen the labor compe- 
tition on cheap films made abroad and 
exhibited here. There is serious differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the gov- 
ernment could safeguard private dollars 
further by guarantees against what Mr. 
Johnston calls “extraordinary business 
risks” (war, nationalization, expropria- 
tion) without endangering industry free- 
dom, On any such investments the United 
States would need to know a great deal 
about management policies, how much 
resources would remain at the end of 
the contract, and how those making sac- 
rifices at home and abroad were to be 
compensated. 

On these things the motion-picture 
spokesman was silent. This was the 
Great American Salesman speaking, re- 
presenting a dominant national industry. 
And in all the human relations involved, 
with the changing of lives implicit in the 
settlement of this basic proposition, 
there is thought enough for film makers, 
film workers, and film users of whatever 
kind. 


MEDICAL FILM INSTITUTE FORMED 
TO ACT AS ADVISORY CENTER 


ORLY planned or poorly presented 
medical educational films can do more 
harm than good no matter how well in- 
tentioned. But, for need of an authori- 
tative source to turn to, some producers 
have been forced to put out poorly super- 
vised films, and in many cases, to cancel 
definitely films of a medical nature. 
The Association of American Medical 
Colleges has long recgnized this fact 
and set up, under the auspices of its 
Audio-Visual Committee, an organization 
called the Medical Film Institute to en- 
courage and guide the production of au- 
thentic films on medicine. Dr. Walter A. 
Bloedorn, Dean of George Washington 
University’s School of Medicine and 
Chairman of the Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee of the Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges, predicts medical education 
will “gain important impetus from the 
establishment and steady growth of this 
operating arm of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges.” 


JUNE-JULY, 1949 Please 


At its opening April 28, the Medical 
Film Institute announced it will foster 
high standards in medical film produc- 
tion as it concerns scientific content, ed- 
ucational and cinematic qualities. It will 
offer utilization estimates to show in 
what ways proposed films would integ- 
rate into a medical education program, 
be it pre-clinical, clinical, post-graduate, 
professional or lay in purpose. 

Dr. David S. Ruhe has been named 
Director of the new group, with Warren 
Cheney serving as Executive Officer. 
Consultants include Bernard V. Dryer, 
John Ross Roberts and Dr. Adolph Nich- 
tenhauser. 

Stressing the consultant purposes of 
the new group, Dr. Ruhe pointed out the 
institute is not a film producing agency, 
and that if it does sponsor a film, it will 
be for experimental purposes only. The 
group will not undertake to distribute 
_films nor to act as a film library. 

(Continued Col. 3) 
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Medical Film Institute 
(Continued) 


The MFI is already under way with 
several projects. The U.S. Department 
of State has commissioned the group to 
select films for the U.S. Information 
Service film program abroad. The Na- 
tional Cancer Institute has contracted to 
have MFI serve as supervisory agent in 
collaboration with the National Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare of Canada 
in the production of a 2-reel film for 
study groups, The Scientist Versus 
Cancer. 

The Medical Film Institute is the re- 
sult of over three years’ planning of the 
American Medical Colleges and the In- 
ter-Departmental Committee on Medical 
Training Aids of the following govern- 
ment agencies: the War Department, 
Navy Department, Department of the 
Air Force, Veterans Administration, and 
the U.S. Public Health Service. It will 
serve as a central clearing house of med- 
ical information for any and all film 
makers, sponsors and educators. 

In addition to persons already men- 
tioned, the advisory committee includes 
Dr. Francis Keppel, Dean of Harvard’s 
Graduate School of Education, Captain 
Robert V. Schultz, M.C., USN, Chief of 
BuMed’s Audio-Visual Training Section 
and Chairman of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Medical Training Aids; 
Orville Goldner, former head of Navy 
Training Films, Washington; Dr. William 
A. Benedict, Chairman of the American 
Medical Association’s Committee on 
Medical Motion Pictures; Warren Stur- 
gis of Sturgis-Grant Productions, Inc.; 
Drs. Joseph S. Barr, Thomas D. Dublin, 
Jacques P. Gray, Joe E. Markee, Robert 
P. Walton; Tom Jones; and (ex-officio) 
Dean F. Smiley, M.D. 

Headquarters are the Academy of 
Medicine Building, 2 E. 103rd St., N.Y. 
29. 


For Preview of our Latest Release 
See page 6 


Rent or Buy From Your Local 
Dealer or write: 


STERLING FILMS inc. 


61 West 56th Street, New York Ci 
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was a unique premiere that re- 

cently (June 7) crowded to capacity 
the Madison Theater at Oneida, N. Y. 
Guests of the evening had all of them 
directly or indirectly played a part in 
making the film they were assembled 
to see. 

It was titled For Some Must Watch, 
and it was a true documentary, filmed 
against the background of their com- 
munity — in its streets, stores, play- 
grounds, public buildings, on its nearby 
farms. All its actors were real people 
and not actors at all: except inasmuch 
as director Francis Thompson made 
them such, and in this conection all 
agreed that his great gift lies in en- 
abling people to relax and “act natural.” 

“We thought it would look like a home 
movie, but it’s a real moving picture,” 
is the way one Oneidan put it after the 
screening. . . . Six-year old Ward Hix- 
son, the doctor’s son, voiced his satis- 
faction with child candor: “I think,” he 
said, “I did very well.” .. . Farm wife 
Mary Mengucci said: “Playing in the 
film was a lot of work but I’d do it all 
over again.” . . . And these were the 
unanimous sentiments of the 21 Oneid- 
ans—men, women, children—who took 
leading and featured parts. 

To make its fourth film a true docu- 
mentary the Institute of Life Insurance 
from the start knew would be no small 
underaking. Two years ago R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, Director of Motion Pictures for 


FOR SOME MUST WATCH 
is watched, at premiere, by 
Jack Sutton (leading role), 
Mrs. Sutton and Jack, Jr. 


the Institute, attended the first Michigan 
Audio-Visual Convention in Detroit 
where Julien Bryan showed some of the 
Ohio Series films he had made for the 
State Department.* Thus stimulated to 
do one about the insurance agent as a 
citizen of his community, Mr. Kelsey 
discussed the idea with Mr. Bryan, ex- 
ecutive director of the producing or- 
ganization, International Film Founda- 
tion. Mr. Bryan admitted the difficulties 
but felt they could be overcome; and so 
Mr. Kelsey and IFF’s writer, Basil 
Beyea, took steps first to find the right 
community. This was not easy, as sev- 
eral factors were involved: 

The town must be, in the first place, 
attractive, progressive, middle-sized, in 
a@ prosperous farming area, and typical 
of other up-and-coming American com- 
munities. More than that, it must offer 
a community leader whose business was 
life insurance; who possessed the quali- 
ties and characteristics of a good agent; 
who was also a good family man. The 
agent, in turn, had to offer at least three 
families among his clients who had faced 
and solved human problems of general 
interest and appeal. Finally: town, agent, 
families, had to be photogenic. 


* Among these: The Doctor; The County Agent. 


For 
Some 


About 200 suggestions were received. 
After long and careful consideration of 
many communities in eastern and middle 
western states Oneida was finally chosen 
as having all the necessary attributes. 
The agent there, John J. (Jack) Sut- 
ton admirably filled the bill, and so be- 
came the film’s leading “actor.” 

When shooting started, around the 
middle of last September, the whole 
town’s attitude was one of curiosity and 
pleasant excitement. When the last scene 
was taken, eight weeks later, Oneida 
had learned that being in the movies was 
a lot of fun but also at times some- 
what inconvenient, Traffic was often held 
up while a “take” was made; extra po- 
lice were on duty for some scenes; the 
fire department was alerted and its 
equipment and personnel assisted in 
other scenes; street lights were turned 
on at four one afternoon; cameras in- 
vaded stores at their busiest hours; 
stop lights suddenly behaved abnormal- 
ly in order to divert the flow of traffic. 
. . . Those featured in the film found 
that picture-making was an interesting 
experience, but also tiring and hard. 


R. Wilfred Kelsey, Motion Picture Dir. Life Insurance Institute, introduces (I. to r.): Francis Thompson, International Film Foundation, Director; Pettus 
ceased); Chuck and Nancy Clark; Le Roy Clark; Emilio Mengucci; Anthony Rinaldo Jr. (Mengucci son as a child); Mrs. Mary Mengucci and daugh- 
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Must 
Watch 


One thing none of those who took part 
worried about was “acting technique.” 
As one of the principal characters said: 
“We were all playing ourselves, doing 
things we had really done before..” Just 
the same it is time-consuming to shoot 
a documentary film. Children worked 
after school, sometimes far into the eve- 
ning, to complete a scene. Housewives, 
business men and women found them- 
selves doing their regular work at odd 
hours or leaving what they could un- 
done until their particular bits for the 
picture were finished. 

It was a great tribute, therefore, to 
the documentary film in itself and to 
those who made For Some Must Watch 
that, though their town had been turned 
topsy-turvy more than once during its 
production, Oneida welcomed its film 
crew back with warmth and affection 
as friends. 

Though this is its first true documen- 
tary it is ten years since, in the early 
days of the Institute, this organization 
made its first motion picture. Organized 
by the life insurance companies to func- 
tion as a central source of life insurance 


AMERICAN PORTRAIT, sec- 


ond and 


still 


popular Life 


Insurance Institute film, was a 


Hollywood 


information, the Institute recognized 
right from its inception the need for 
using a variey of communication media 
and for using each medium with dis- 
crimination, in the accomplishment of 
its purpose: to give the public a clear 
concept of what life insurance is, how 
it operates, what it means in the social 
and economic development of the nation. 

Films were recognized as a useful 
medium for reaching certain groups 
that could not be easily reached in other 
ways; as, for instance, schools. They 
have the advantage too of holding au- 
dience attention for the duration of the 
story to be told. Usually there are no 
interruptions as the story unfolds, noth- 
ing to distract your audience. In a way, 
of course, this is a two-edged sword: if 
your film is to accomplish what you in- 
tend it to, it must be good. Otherwise 
your audience resents your taking its 
time and attention. In this realization 
it was thus with some trepidation 
that the Institute launched into produc- 
tion of Yours Truly, Ed Grahan, its first 
movie, made in Hollywood by Roland 
Reed, with professional actors. Designed 
to portray the service of the life in- 
surance agent to the families in his com- 
munity, its purpose was to build up the 
prestige of the agent by creation of a 


studio production. 


better understanding of his work: a 
timely theme in 1939 when his prestige 
was at a fairly low ebb due to a com- 
bination of the depression and the 
T.N.E.C. investigation of the life in- 
surance business. Although it is no 
longer being promoted by the Institute 
this film is still useful and popular and 
prints on deposit at various film libra- 
riees are booked to capacity. 

American Portrait, the Institute’s sec- 
ond film, produced by Wilding in 1940, 
starred Alan Ladd and it was his ap- 
pearance in this picture and one or two 
other commercial films that led to his 
being called to Hollywood. Designed to 
show the contribution salesmanship has 
made to American progress, American 
Portrait also showed that in order to 
get mass production there must first be 
a mass market and that salesmen are 
its creators. Life insurance salesman- 
ship is identified as a vital force in 
America’s development as well as in the 
achievement of individual security and, 
after nine years, this is still up to this 
point the most popular Institute produc- 
tion, 

During the war the Institute’s film 
program was suspended. It was resumed 
in 1946 when The Search for Security 
was made. Primarily an information film 
directed to high school and college class- 
rooms, it was produced by Audio because 
of their reputation for quality in the 

(Continued next page) 


Kaufman, Assoc. Dir.; Ward and Dr. Edward G. Hixson (“Bill" and "Dr. Tom Williams"); Mrs. Alice Clark; Charles Fearon (played Jim Clark, de- 
ter Anne; Ernest Balducci; Jetta Vecchio; Sonny Tornatore; Julien Bryan, Executive Director Intl. Film Foundation (behind-scenes deus ex machine). 
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FOR SOME MUST 
WATCH (Concluded) 


field of animation; the film is designed 
to show the historical development of 
life insurance as a part of man’s never- 
ending search for economic security. It 
also shows through animated sequences 
something of how life insurance operates 
today, how premiums are figured, and 
what is done with the incoming and out- 
going life insurance dollar. Finally dealt 
with is the versatility of life insurance 
in meeting the various individual and 
family needs for protection. 

The Institute is also promoting the 
use of two other films which, though not 
produced by the life insurance business, 
nevertheless tell phases of the life in- 
surance story. One of these, Sharing 
Economic Risks, is a teaching film pro- 
duced by Coronet in 1947. In terms which 
teen-age youngsters can understand, it 
explains some of the many risks which 
today’s American family faces and shows 
how this family uses insurance as pro- 
tection against loss from them. The other 
is Life Insurance Occupations, produced 
in 1948 by Vocational Guidance Films of 
Des Moines, Iowa. Designed for high 
school and college students it gives a 
brief outline of the many career pos- 
sibilities for young people within the 
life insurance business. : 

Purpose of the Institute’s latest film, 
For Some Must Watch is to show in 
cross section. how individual families in 
a typical. American community build 
their own way of life and financial se- 
curity, each according to its own choice 
and through its own efforts; how life in- 
surance and the life insurance agent help 
these families achieve their goals; the 
kind of service rendered by the typical 
good life insurance agent, not only to 
his friends and clients, but also as his 
personal contribution, through civic ac- 
tivities, to the community as a whole. 
By portraying the kind of service ren- 
dered to the families in his community 
by a good life insurance agent, the In- 
stitute hopes to create in the public mind 
not only an understanding of this kind 
of service, but a demand for it from all 
agents. This is perhaps putting a new 
twist on public relations. 

In order to make this film as effective 
as possible, it was felt, that the story 
should be completely realistic. This could 
not be done in a studio with a profes- 
sional cast and an artificial script. It had 
to be done on location with real people 
reenacting their own actual experiences. 
For this reason, the documentary tech- 
nique was adopted. The Institute also 
knew that a well-made documentary film 
would create a much greater emotional 
impact on the audience than the best 
of studio produced films. 

Future plans for the Institute’s film 
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program include the production of a se- 
ries of slide films for classroom use to 
facilitate the teaching of various phases 
of life insurance in high schools and 
colleges. 

Specific plans have not yet been made 
for the next motion picture, but future 
films will probably portray such sub- 
jects as how life insurance operates, how 
premiums are figured, what is done with 
the money paid in by policyholders. 
There will also be films giving con- 
sumer information, such as how to select 
a life insurance agent and company; 
how to program life insurance (the 
various kinds of policies and their uses) ; 
how to get the greatest usefulness out 
of existing life insurance policies. 

The Institute’s distribution program in- 
cludes the use of two commercial dis- 
tributors, Castle Films and Association 
Films, Inc. In addition, the Institute 
places a limited number of prints on de- 
posit in about 40 film libraries in various 
parts of the country in recognition of 
the growing trend toward distribution 
through local libraries. Finally, it is 
the Institute’s policy to sell its films 
at print cost to interested groups such 
as its member companies, local life un- 
derwriters associations, film libraries 
and schools. 

For the past five years the Institute’s 
film program has been the responsibility 


of its Educational Division whose ma’ 
function is to cooperate with schoo!. 
colleges and adult groups in providin 
life insurance information for teacher: 
students, and others. Films are an in. 
portant acivity of the Division, ther- 
being three people in it who are respon 
sible for production and distribution. 

R. Wilfred Kelsey, the Division’s D:- 
rector, became intersted several years 
ago in the possibilities that films offer 
for bringing information to the public in 
an interesting fashion. He also realized 
their great potential for building a last- 
ing impression. As in the case of other 
organizations, these possibilities were 
greatly emphasized by the use of films 
for training in the Armed Forces during 
the war. 

Mr. Kelsey’s background had been pri- 
marily life insurance, he having been 
for several years a successful life in- 
surance agent, later transferring his 


‘activities to the public relations end of 


the business when he joined the Institute 
in 1940. But as his interest grew in the 
film field, he began reading all of its 
literature he could lay his hands on; 
attending film conventions; taking some 
film courses at CCNY and the New 
School for Social Research. In these 
courses the documentary technique was 
emphasized and his interest aroused in 
the possibilities of documentary films. 


AR FRED— 


Thank you for your letter and also for the fine pictures of the premiere but most 
of all for the picture of the members of the crew. Just one look at them brought a lump 
in my throat and also many happy memories of them and you. . 
wonderful. Everyone we talked to thinks it was a grand film from start to finish. We 
get a big kick out of hearing some of the onion growers’ opinion on where the scene 
of the flood took place. Emilio talked to Joe Strano (and by the way, he was at the 
world premier). He asked Emilio if the scene of the flood was taken 3 years ago during 
the real flood. Sonny Tornatore’s father wanted to know if it was our back yard, and 
if not how on earth could you flood the muck to look like the real flood. . . . The 
Menguccis can’t ever thank you enough for the grand time we had at the premiere. 
Meeting Julian Bryan and the Institute’s Mr. Johnson was a privilege. Seeing Francis 
and Pettus, you and your wife Sherma was such a joy that the memory will carry us 
through this busy summer until the day that we shall see you again. 


. . The Movie was 


MARY MENGUCCI. 


The ‘‘chooting’’ crew (International Film 
Foundatian) looking over a FOR SOME 
MUST WATCH location . . . Left to 
right: Norman Wei lectrician; 
tus Kaufman, Assoc. Dir.; Sidney Kerner, 
assnt. cameraman; Harry Alpert, camera- 
man (one of the industry’s best, since 
deceased); Francis Thompscn, director. 


We are privileged to reproduce here a letter written to R. Wilfred Kelsey of The Life 
: Insurance Institute, by the onion farmer’s wife of FOR SOME MUST WATCH. For us, 
; it is significant of the importance and power of the documentary film off screen as well 
as on. 


DEMANDS of its borrowers since the 

Recordings and Film Center of the 
Cincinnati Public Library was opened in 
1947 are outstripping the supply, though 
that library’s list of titles now numbers 
225. 

Karline Brown, head of the depart- 
ment, remarks: “Heaviest bookings are 
over the weekend, when our cabinets 
look like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard.” 
In the month of December, 1948, 1,356 
loans were made, to an estimated 47,000 
Cincinnatians. 

Studying those who borrow films, the 
library found that home borrowers are 
in first rank, followed in frequency by 
churches, Parent Teacher Associations, 
and the Y’s. Among other heavy users 
are scouting groups, adult discussion 
forums, hospitals where staff-training is 
programmed, and business concerns. 

Many weekly classes and meetings are 
based on library fare. Amongst them, 
the County Recreation Commission fea- 
tures each summer a weekly series of 
nature films. Factory workers in a score 
of plants see a scheduled course of films, 
drawn largely from Cincinnati library. 
Home-making groups clamor for all 
cooking, nutrition, craft and like sub- 
jects the library can supply. 

An interesting arrangement has been 
made by the library with the local unit 
of the American Association of Social 
Workers. It was found that showings of 
films on psychiatry, psychology and 
child-development to lay audiences would 
often arouse anxieties or leave unsettled 
questions. Now, when such service is 
desired, the library refers the patron to 
the AASW, and a speaker is assigned for 
discussion based on the film. This pro- 
ject was so successful in the year just 
ended that the social workers have voted 
its continuance. 
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THE CINCINNATI PUBLIC 

LIBRARY 

Population (Cinc. and Hamilton 
Co.): 665,741 

Annual Library Expenditures: 
$1,128,000 

Film Service started: March, 1947 

1949 Budget for Films: $8000 incl. 
recordings, filmstrips, and slides. 

Number of Film Titles: 225 

Films Loaned in 1947: (Apr. thru 
Dec.) 2,534 bookings; attendance, 
105,772 

Films Loaned in 1948: 9,218 book- 
ings; attendance, 558,144 

Chief Librarian: Carl Vitz 

Film Center Librarian: Karline 
Brown. 

Staff: 2 professional assistants, 2 
clerks, 1 cataloguer, 1 part-time 
film checker, 1 part-time clerk. 
This staff services films, record- 
ings, slides, and filmstrips. Films 
are lent for 24 hours; recordings, 
one week. City Schools are serv- 
iced by their own Visual Aids 
Exchange. 


. . . graduate, University of 
Cincinnati; library science de- 
gree from Columbia Univer- 
. In addition to 
editorial work at Cincinnati 
Public Library, experimented 
with films for two years, sur- 
veyed other film libraries, be- 
fore Cincinnati was opened. 


Industrial concerns have been helpful 
in donating titles for the collection. Lo- 
cal concerns that have sponsored motion 
pictures have deposited prints on long- 
term loan. Such films are desirable, 
since the library makes special effort to 
emphasize local history. Of course, un- 
less industrial films reach standards set 
by it, the library reserves the privilege 
of rejection. 

The City and The River have contin- 
ued to be the two subjects judged best 
in technique and content by the library. 
Over the two-year period of the film 
service’s operation, Frank Sinatra’s 
The House I Live In has been the most 
popular, closely followed by Realm of 
The Wild and The Hare and The Tor- 
toise. 

Additional material that the library 
would like to get is often not available, 
such as more film for small and inter- 
mediate-age children. 

Damage to film, mostly through faulty 
projection, has been one of the bogies of 


Karline Brown 


the library, but such accidents are taken 
in stride. Patrons are charged with ex- 
tensive damages, and replacement foot- 
age immediately reordered. Some films 
are projected hundreds of times and sur- 
vive; others meet bad luck more quickly. 

Prior to the opening of the Center, 
two years of preliminary work and sur- 
vey had been put in by Miss Brown. At 
that time, she found there were 28 li- 
braries offering either films or record- 
ings. Now, there are nearly 60 which 
lend, or plan to lend, film. 

About 4,000 recordings, as well as . 
filmstrips, kodachrome slides, stereopti- 
con slides, projected books for bed pa- 
tients, are also available to library mem- 
bers. 

“These materials are not opposed to 
the traditional printed materials of a 
public library,” says Carl Vitz, the Cin- 
cinnati Librarian. “They are just in a 
different package.” 

In cooperation with the Adult Educa- 
tion Council of Cincinnati (an organiza- 
tion devoted to furthering cultural activ- 
ities in Cincinnati), the Greater Cincin- 
nati Film Council of which Miss Brown 
is secretary, has just published a direc- _ 
tory, Free Films in Greater Cincinnati 
which lists 41 local sources having films 
available without charge or for a small 
service fee. Another excellent and in- 
teresting list, prepared on the basis of 
last year’s experience of summer usage, 
lays less stress on discussion films, em- 
phasizes helpful materials for camp, play- 
ground, park and other recreational di- 
rectors. Including filmstrip, recording 
and slide along with film titles and de- 
scriptive matter, it received wide distri- 
bution at the second annual two-session 
Recreation Institute held recently by 
Cincinnati’s Film Council. 


—ALAN J. JACOBSON 
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Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin- 
istrative Officer, New York University 
Film Library, and Asst Prof., Dept. of 


Communications. 
e Home Economics e Citizenship e Current Events e 


...-Good filmstrips are excellent 
teaching aids, 

...Filmstrips are only good as 
teaching aids if the component 
frames or pictures are good in 
terms of composition and pho- 
tography. 

...If title explanations are includ- 
ed on the pictures they must be 
short and in clear, readable 
type. 


REPORTS indicate that more teachers 

at all grade levels are using film- 
strips, also that producers are making 
filmstrips available in a greater number 
of subject areas. Perhaps the two events 
are related. It is still necessary, how- 
ever, for teachers and other educational 
workers to indicate exactly what they 
want, and how they feel subject matter 
should be treated to be effective in the 
classroom. 

We have sometimes felt that teachers 
were rather too hesitant in expressing 
themselves on what is actually good, 
effective treatment in motion pictures as 
well as filmstrips. It is not sufficient in 
evaluating either of these visual aids 
simply to say “Good”, “Fair” or “Not 
so good.” We must be definite and ex- 
plicit in our statements, as: “The ma- 
terial is good insofar as the pictures se- 
lected show people, places, etc., but the 
titling is inadequate”; or “The subject 
treatment is good for junior high school 
social studies pupils but special care 
must be exercised to see that the cap- 
tions of this filmstrip (or the narration 
of this motion picture) are fully under- 
stood and discussed.” 

It also seems too bad to us that many 
teachers criticize this or that filmstrip 
for failing to arouse pupil interest, when 
in reality it is the technique by which 
the strip is shown which is at fault. So 
much depends upon proper preparation 
of the class for what it is to see. So 
much depends upon stimulating discus- 
sion of the things seen. Because the 
filmstrip is projected at a controlled rate 
of speed’the teacher should take every 
opportunity to provide ample time for 
discussion, also close examination and 
study of individual frames. 
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THE MARKET BASKET SERIES—5- 
filmstrips produced by Sarra Inc. (Chi- 
cago) for free distribution by the House- 
hold Finance Corporation and subsidiar- 
ies, presents Spending Your Dollar 
(black and white) and, in color, Buying 
Meats, Fish, Poultry, Eggs; Buying 
Dairy Products, Fats and Oils; Buying 
Fruits and Vegetables; Buying Processed 
Foods. These will be very useful for 
teachers of home economics and consum- 
er education. We would also recommend 
them for adult education groups and for 
parent-teacher meetings, 4-H Clubs, 
county and community training classes 
for housewives. Photography is sharp 
and distinct, color is clear, titling highly 
legible. Many non-titled frames allow 
for description or discussion at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. 


* * 


WE TOLD THE WORLD (The Story of 
Our Declaration of Independence) —a 
color strip in 3-parts, produced by H. 
Arthur Klein, Hollywood, Calif. Written 
by Irwin Braun and Benson Rotstein, it 
is designed to illustrate why we cele- 
brate July 4th and the basic concepts 
on which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is based are pictorially described ... 
It seems to us that the division into 
three parts adds nothing to the interest- 
value; that the entire story could have 
been presented in one strip. We feel too 
that, though the series has been accept- 
ed for use with intermediate grades in 
several large city school systems, the 
average student in these grades would 
be confused rather than helped by the 
breakdown of subject content into these 


three parts. 


CITIZENSHIP— strips in color, in the 
Modern Teaching Aids Series distributed 
by Eye Gate House Inc., N.Y.C. This 
series is designed primarily for use in 
the upper elementary grade levels, when 
the child is becoming increasingly con- 
scious of the world, his relationship to 
it, and his rights, duties, privileges in it. 
Separate subjects are Citizens in a De- 
mocracy, Freedom of Worship, Educa- 
tion in a Democracy, How Government 
Helps the People, Tests on Rights and 
Duties. Drawings are clear, colors good, 
title captions clear and concise. Because 
these filmstrips deal with problems the 
average citizen must face almost daily 
they should have appeal for pupils, and 
would be excellent material to use in any 
consideration of what constitutes demo- 
cratic government and the democratic 
way of life. The strip on testing, com- 
prised of frames from each of the other 
strips, provides the teacher with what 
the producers rightly term “an interest- 
ing and stimulating factual test.” 


* 


ATOMIC ENERGY is the theme of a re- 
cent issue in the New York Times series, 
Report on the News. This gives infor- 
mation on the basic building blocks of 
the atom-electrons, protons, neutrons; is 
designed for intensive study of the world 
wide import of nuclear energy . . . The 
top is one of current interest, the strip 
has much to contribute to classroom con- 
sideration of this vital problem. It is 
regrettable that the captions and read- 
ing matter of this series are still poorly 
arranged so that reading from the screen 
is difficult. 


“We Told The World” 


it's a big day—a time to celebrate. 
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Scouting 


Miscellaneous 


GIRL SCOUTS: An excellent example 
of what a youth-training group can do 
in the filmstrip medium is to be found 
in a series of five, in color, produced 
by the Visual Education Service of the 
Girl Scouts National Organization. They 
are: The Administrative Job in the Girl 
Scout Council, The Committee Chair- 
man’s Job (2 parts), The’ Board Mem- 
ber’s Job, The Recruiting Interview, 
More Volunteers. Done in diagram and 
drawing, these strips illustrate the 
where, when, how, what, why of Girl 
Scout administrative and _ leadership 
work. The drawings are well done and 
there is an element of humor in the pres- 
entation of certain executive positions. 
Each strip is accomplished by a manual 
that gives clear, simple advice on the 
steps and techniques of utilization. Cer- 
tainly no Girl Scout Council should be 
without these helpful guides for organi- 
zation work, and we think they should 
also be helpful to other youth-leadership 
groups. 


* * * 


DAVID AND HIS’ FAMILY and 
DAVID’S BAD DAY (black and white) 
are based on Else McKean’s_ book 
“David’s Bad Day”. In these Young 
America Films’ strips we see how the 
behavior of a child depends upon rela- 
tionships at home, and we recommend 
them for teacher training groups as for 
parent-teacher meetings, students of 
early childhood education and human re- 
lations, and for classes of young children 
themselves. It is suggested, if the strips 
are shown to groups of children, that 
they be allowed to discuss each frame 
freely so that any inner conflicts may be 
brought to light . . . Pictures of normal, 
average-seeming children, we think these 
strips should prove very fine visua! aids 
for both child and adult groups. There 
is much in them to stimulate discussion, 
and they are welcome additions to a field 
in which there is great need for good 
material. 


* * * 


BERLIN BLOCKADE, another “Times” 
subject, utilized photographs made by 
Henry Ries, photographer to the news- 
paper’s Berlin bureau, to give a com- 
plete history of the blockade from its 
imposition in June 1948 to December 
1948 when the airlift had become almost 
routine. Again in the light of current 
interest in its subject matter, this 
“Times” subject too should serve as a 
stimulus to discussion, and as material 
for current events classes. 
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FILMSTRIP ASSOCIATES, a group 
dedicated to producing filmstrips with a 
minimum of titling, prepared by leaders 
in various subject fields, for college and 
high school use, makes its “debut” this 
month with the following, solely distrib- 
uted by New York University Film Li- 
brary: 


Group Life for the Pre-School Child by 
Eleanor Reich, Director Bank St. Nur- 
sery School, N.Y.C.—Teachers-in-train- 
ing can study the best methods in child 
care from “live action shots” of children 
at this famous school. 


The French Revolution by Louis L. 
Snyder, Assoc. Prof. of History, Col- 
lege of the City of New York—Repro- 
ductions of contemporary prints show 
the events leading to the overthrow of 
the monarchy, both historical figures and 
incidents are portrayed. Especially de- 
signed for introductory courses. 


Creating With Clay, by Shirley Silbert, 
Instructor, School of Education, N. Y. 
University — From the moment the ma- 
terial is bought, up to the final firing 
of the finish product, this strip illus- 
trates the step by step developmen of a 
clay model; is a valuable aid for camps 
groups, training classes. 


LIFE OF CHRIST—This is Part One in 
what is to be a 6-part presentation, pro- 
duced in color by Guardian Films for 
The Catechetical Guild Education Society 
of St. Paul, Minn. The birth and child- 
hood of Jesus and numerous episodes in 
His life and work are presented some- 
what spottily, in episodic fashion, with 
no apparent thread to connect or explain 
relationships. Art and color are not tov 
well done. Just what the relationship of 
Part One to the rest of the series may 
be, is not indicated. 


Modern Teaching Aids 
Club Plan 


Elementary Level Filmstrips 
$22.50 per set of 8 to 10 


Recent Series: 
FRACTIONS — 9-strips — color 


PIONEER LIFE OF 100 YEARS 
AGO — 8-strips — color 
COMMUNITY HELPERS 
9-strips — color 


Free Preview 


Dept. FN 


EYE GATE HOUSE 
INCORPORATED 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


SPECIAL 16mm SERVICES 


®@ Two projection rooms seating 70 
people each. 

synchronous interlock 
projection. 

|6mm-35mm interlock projection. 


16mm ARC-LIGHT Projection 
TWO MACHINES 
Moviolas—viewers—synchronizers 
—cutting room epuipment 
Services and equipment 


available day or night 
on or off the premises. 


ALSO COMPLETE 35mm SERVICES 
Reasonable Rates. 


Preview Theatre, ine. 


1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19 @ Circle 6-0865 


WONDER WORKER OF PERU —the 
story of Blessed Martin de Porres of 
Lana—is characterized by the same 
weaknesses: actual color and art work 
are not good, titling is poorly done, con- 
tinuity is lacking. An outline is given, 
however, of the important events in the 
life of Blessed Martin; examples are pre- 
sented of his philanthropic and charit- 
able work, and healings performed. In 
this instance, as unfortunately in many, 
the producers have failed to utilize ade- 
quately the full possibilities of filmstrips 
as a visual medium for religious educa- 
tion. 


For further filmstrip information 
address Dr. Irene Cypner, Film 
News, 13 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 
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Frankfort, a C-54 is ready to 
off on the airlift run for Berlin. 
+ ; 
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FILM COUNCILS and SOCIETIES 


New York Film Society Illustrates 


16MM Vital Functions, Also Difficulties 


E successful meeting of two ele- 
ments — those who want to receive 
and learn, and those capable of giving 
and communicating—is no every day oc- 
currence, is often absent in the many 
situations specifically designed to unite 
the two elements. Far too many meet- 
ings fail of their purpose: communica- 
tion. For that reason it is a pleasure to 
report on how fine a gathering can be, 
when the equation works. 


A film society’s vital function and con- 
tribution to serious consideration of the 
film was superbly illustrated at a recent 
meeting of the New York Film Society 
where The Eternal Mask was screened 
before some 150 persons. 


No rhapsody of the meeting is intend- 
ed, however. Though the basic goal of 
communication was achieved, to a con- 
siderable degree this was so in spite of 
other factors unhappily at the moment 
indigenous to the 16mm field, as: (1) 
wretchedly uncomfortable chairs; (2) a 
poorly ventilated gathering spot; (3) a 
whimsical sound track; (4) a _ recalci- 
trant print of the film shown, etc... 
Sounds familiar? . . . It is so familiar 
to us that — though we occasionally re- 
concile ourselves to the pioneer image 
and think of the future days when we 
will smile at plush-lined 16mm theaters 
—we stand ready to devote this entire 
page to the first film group to come for- 
ward wih the Big News hat a flawless 
meeting was held. 

For a flawless performance, tentative- 
ly speaking, we would want comfortable 
seats — fixed to the floor or based on 
some sound-absorbent material; an alert 
audience; a top flight speaker with some- 
thing to offer in the line of significant 
insight into a film; and, of course the 
dream: a perfect technical show from 
the film, the projector, the projectionist. 

It is perhaps easy to exaggerate the 
possibly formal aspects of film gather- 
ings. Still, they have an importance — 
particularly when we catch ourselves 
having to apologize like mad to unitia- 
ted friends we invite to see this or that 
film. For those already on the film ranch 
these formal needs have perhaps a mini- 
mum value. But for the “tenderfeet” 
who come in “cold” — and “spoiled” by 
the local theater’s attention to the pro- 
verbial American’s desire for material 
comfort—they are a sad and discourag- 
ing introduction. For both the 16mm 


16 


initiate and novice, however, and in the 
face of handicaps such as we have indi- 
cated, the New York Film Society is 
providing top flight speakers. Robert 
Flaherty, veteran documentarian, was 
present to answer audience questions at 
a previous showing. Present as guest 
speaker on this occasion was Dr. 
Rudolph Arnheim, a professor of psy- 
chology at Sarah Lawrence College, a 
visiting professor at the New School for 
Social Research; and author of Film, 
one of the few classics in film literature. 

Of particular interest in Dr. Arnheim’s 
remarks concerning The Eternal Mask 
were those in which he pointed out 
that, in addition to its outstanding posi- 
ion as a pioneer screen effort in the field 
of psychology, this film (date, 1935-6) 
represents a parallel treatment, of con- 
tent with Hitler’s political pitch in Ger- 
many. To wit, the picture emphasized 
the necessity of the hero to fight despite 
any fear of present or future guilt feel- 
ings possibly attending his behavior, Ac- 
cording to Dr. Arnheim, this approach 
to conduct—made clear in the original 
German dialogue but not in the English 
subtitles—is an illuminating reflection of 
the line Hitler was pushing at the time, 
i.e. Germany must forge ahead at all 
costs, heedless of any possible guilt feel- 
ings. Another insight afforded by the 
meeting’s guest expert concerned the 
significance of the film’s production lo- 
cale (Basel, Switzerland, halfway be- 
tween the democratic west and authori- 
tarian Germany) and the compromise 
approach, halfway between the demo- 
cratic and the authoritarian, to the rela- 
tionship between the young men and the 
older man around whom their activities 
are centered. 

Although The Eternal Mask is regard- 
ed as a pioneer psychiatric film, Dr. Arn- 
heim ably stressed those of its charac- 
teristics that limit and occasionally all 
but nullify its reputed intent. He was 
particularly critical of the common Ger- 
man filmic device of blending symbolistic 
treatment of details in a realistic set- 
ting, as for instance, the almost choreo- 
graphic maneuvering of the hospital’s 
nurses and other staff through outward- 
ly realistic purposes and settings. 

The meeting was chaired by William 
Chapman, art and film critic, and of the 
Society. Scheduled for the next meeting 
is a screening of Our Daily Bread, with 
Archer Winsten as guest speaker. 


) bg Films 
Community Leaders 


ILDREN of both sexes have re- 

sponded to the McGraw-Hill film, 
Human Reproduction with “a calm, 
dignified and casual attitude,” Dr. Ruth 
Bochner, child psychologist who has 
shown the picture to high school stu- 
dents in New Rochelle, reported at a 
recent meeting of the New York Film 
Council. 

Herself the mother of three children, 
Dr. Bochner said that parents through 
embarrassment, ignorance and a desire 
to give their children “the shortest pos- 
sible answer” help to create a problem 
concerning sex education. The parental 
attitude compels the schools to take on 
a large part of the problem, she de- 
clared, and involves the additional task 
of preparing teachers to guide discussion 
and answer children’s questions. 

“What children know is their own 
protection,” Dr. Bochner emphasized. 
“I believe in protection through knowl- 
edge. Mixed groups of children who 
have seen Human Reproduction have 
reacted with casualness and calmness. 
One teen-age girl who saw it, remarked 
to me afterward, ‘It’s the first time it 
(sex) has had dignity.’ 

“I believe the frequent charge that 
such films neglect the spiritual element 
touching sex is a spurious question, The 
inherent integrity of the persons who 
are teaching takes care of the spiritual 
factor.” 

The meeting’s other speaker, the Rev. 
Dr. James H. Link, pastor of the Im- 
manuel Union Church on Staten Island, 
said he planned to use both Human Re- 
production and Eddie Albert’s Human 
Growth in his pastoral work. 

“My experience convinces me of the 
value of starting sex education early,” 
Dr. Link said. “There is a great need 
for the churches today to help in this 
matter. I have found in my case work, 
that over and over again many problems 
have roots in a family’s sex life. 

“Parents are hungry today for help 
in giving their children sex education. 
The two pamphlets which the church 
offers on its reading table on this matter 
are constantly out of suppiy. Fifty co- 
pies of a pamphlet placed there before a 
church service will be gone when the 
congregation leaves.” 

Dr. Link charged that the schools are 
not doing the job they should concerning 
sex education. He suggested that possi- 

(Continued, p. 17, col. 3) 
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Editor, NANCY EDWARDS 


U.S. Army Man New Pres. 
Washington Film Council 


‘GAMES GERSON, U. S.2Dept. oof 


Army, has: been elected president of 
Washington Film Council for the coming 
year. John Bradley, consultant and form- 
er head of the Motion Picture Section of 
the Library of Congress, together with 
Paul Howard, American Library Associ- 
ation, are vice-presidents. Elected to 
the executive committee to supplement 
ex-officio officers: Floyde E. Brooker, U. 
S. Office of Education; George Guernsey, 
CIO; Walter Evans, Navy Dept; Helen 
Riordan, District of Columbia Schools; 
Gayle Starns, American Red Cross. Mrs. 
Marian Jarnagin, treasurer, and Miss 
Bette Evans, editor of the Washington 
Film Council Bulletin, were re-elected. 
Arch Marcey, late of the United Nations 
staff, and Lyle Webster, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, were named to the Special 
Projects Committee. 

Washington Film Council Meetings 
this season have featured George Guern- 
sey, Assoc. Dir. of Education, CIO, 
speaking on “Labor Uses Films”, with 
a subsequent showing of CIO’s Brother 
John, Our Union, and Election Day =s 
The Payoff. “Films for Television” with 
Al Sherman as discussion leader, was 
another stimulating topic. Gordon Man. 
chester, Radio and Television director 
for the Lewis Edward Ryan Agency pre- 
sented the agency point of view; Van 
DeVries, Senior Producer of Station 
WMAL-TV, the station’s point of view. 
Two speakers on “Films for Industry” 
highlighted another meeting.‘ Robert 
Harper, executive secretary of National 
Business Publications, detailed problems 
and decisions in making a film for the 
National Assoc. of Ice Industries, includ- 
ing reasons why the Assoc. finally con- 
cluded to handle its own distribution. 
Mr, Sparks, of the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, discussed the producers’ angle in 
working with sponsors, writers and tech- 
nicians. 


THREE AUTHORITATIVE FILMSTRIPS 
Picture Stories of ANCIENT EGYPT 
ANCIENT GREECE @ ANCIENT ROME 


First three in an authentic series offering correlation of 
Social Studies with Visual Arts and Language Arts on 
the fourth and fifth grade levels. Produced in Cleve- 
land by Ann V. Horton and Ruth N. Thompson. 
$3.00 each or six for $15.00 FOB New York 


FLORY FILMS, INC., Program Films Division 
303 East 71st Street, New York 21, New York 
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Australia Film On 
“Cinema 16” Program 


last showing for the winter- 
at spring season Cinema 16 screened 
the Australian produced film Tjurunga— 
eighteen minutes of existence in the 
Stone Age as lived in the present by 
some 48,000 Australian aborigines dwell- 
ing in the continent’s interior. The color 
picture it is presumed was filmed by C. 
P. Mountford, a natural scientist who 
actually made the journey into the hin- 
terland. 

The picture is generally successful in 
giving a good glimpse at a radically dif- 
ferent way of life. The key problems of 
human existence are at least noted by 
its sometimes minimal attention and 
frequently maximal concern. Thus on 
learns that work within the group is 
roughly divided between the sexes, that 
ultimate authority resides with the old 
men, that children up to puberty are al- 
lowed marked freedom (even by he stan- 
dards of progressive education), that the 
food supply (limited to nature’s casual 
produce since the natives do not sow or 
harvest) is closely tied to survival, etc. 

Photographic skill is amply revealed 
in the picture’s detailed report on the 
role grub worms play in the native diet. 
Pointing out that they supply needed 
fat, the camera shows the procurement, 
preparation and consumption of the 
worms, In showing what might easily 
be dismissed as a mere detail of exis- 
tence, a tremendous amount is actually 
reported — explicitly and implicitly. 
The implicit material might have been 
pointed up by the commentator. We are 
told for instance that children are pretty 
free but we are left to realize for our- 
selves that though a native child has 
plenty of time to play, he also is func- 
tionally integrated into the group’s life 
— tiny tots were shown helping their 
mothers gather the important worms. 

One fault with the picture which may 
trouble only American audiences was the 
commentator. His is a British accent 
with a whistle, and its frequent humor 
was not missed by the Cinema 16 au- 
dience. 


{n addition to severai other pictures, 
The River was also shown at the group’s 
final gathering until the fall. It is a 
pleasure to note now well Lorentz’s pic- 
ture stands up afte: 12 years. Its emo- 
tional power is something to be remem- 
bered and noted by all film producers. 
Perhaps it should be required viewing 
once a year for everyone in the field. 


16mm Sound color (54% min. each) 
Sale $50 each Series $199 
1. PAPER SCULPTURE 

2. FINGER PAINTING 

3. MODEL HOUSES 

4. DESIGN TO MUSIC 

An outstanding scries of fi'ms depict- 
ing expression through form and color. 
Also available to television sponsurs. 


World rights controlled by 
INTERNATIONAL 


FILM BUREAU INC. 
Lay 6 N. Michigan Av., Chi. 2 


Shakespeare Film at Dinner 
RECENT annual dinner and recep- 
tion of the Shakespeare Association 

of America and the Shakespeare Club 

of New York was the occusion of a spe- 
cial preview of the Hoffberg production 

Memories of Shakespeare (see FILM 

NEWS, Jan/49). 

Among those attending were Jose Fer- 
rer, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Dale Carne- 
gie, Alfred Drake, Martita Hunt; His 
Excellency Henrik Kauffmann, Danish 
Ambassador; the Honorable Francis X. 
Giaconne, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of N.Y.; and representatives of Prince- 
ton and Columbia Universities. 

* * 

“SEX” FILMS DISCUSSED 

(Concluded from page 16) 

bly they are “shy or afraid.” 

The value of Human Growth in 
breaking down “the barriers in discus- 
sion” was emphasized by Mrs. Esther 
Speyer who spoke from the audience. 
Adviser to the Committee on Motion 
Pictures and Audio-Visual Education of 
the United Parents Association, she said 
that parents welcomed such films while 
teachers disapproved. Consequently, she 
urged the training of teachers for the 
screening and discussion of such films as 
a method of overcoming their present 
hostility. 

At Mrs. Speyer’s suggestion, chairman 
of the council, Irving Jacoby, said that 
the group’s executive board would con- 
sider a resolution urging the use of the 
films in New York City. schools. The 
resolution would also call for the train- 
ing of teachers to present the films. 

* 

“THE American Society of Cine-Matog- 
raphers, filmlands oldest organiza- 

‘ion, was chartered in 1919, celebrates 

ts 30th birthday this year. 
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BRANDON FILMS, INC. (1609 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.) announces the release in 
October of The Roosevelt Story, a fea- 
ture length documentary film awarded 
the 1947 first prize at the Brussels In- 
ternational Film Festival and acclaimed 
as “the film most likely to contribute to 


world peace.” This picture already re- 
leased in 35mm, has received the en- 
dorsement of spokesmen for the A.F. of 
L., the C.I1.0., the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
and other groups. 

Lawrence M. Klee wrote the film’s script 
which was approved by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Elliot Roosevelt was editorial 
consultant. 


HERE’S YOUR WORKSAVER (15- 
min.) is a timely manufacturing sub- 
jects which shows industrialists short 
cuts in material handling. In full color, 
the film was produced for Yale and 
Towne by The Princeton Film Center. 
With a tour through leading industrial 
plants and warehouses, it demonstrates 
how approximately 30% of production 
costs are tied up in material handling 
and shows definite ways to curb and to 
insure against them. Not recommended 
for the general public, the film is avail- 
able through the Princeton Film Center, 
N.J., to manufacturing executives, ware- 
housemen, engineering societies and stu- 
dent groups. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS Film Ser- 
vice, lists the following six titles on how 
people live in other parts of the world: 
People of the Artic (Alaska, Labrador, 
Greenland, northeastern Siberia); How 
the Desert People Live (the wandering 
tribes of the Sahara Desert and the peo- 
ple of Turkestan and the Gobi); How a 
Hunting People Live (the Mongols in the 
Tiagas of Siberia and their living off the 
animals of the forest); How a Fishing 
People Live (North Pacific primitive peo- 
ples dependent almost entirely on the 
sea); A Nation’s Search For Grass (the 
herdsfolk of Iran who, every year, drive 
their flocks in the thousands over snow- 
covered mountains to summer grass- 
lands); The Thirsty Land (primitive 
farming near the Caspian Sea, irriga- 
tion, cotton); In And Around Amster- 
dam (old and new; useful for both geo- 
graphy’ and history classes). For pur- 
chase and rental prices consult Knowl- 
edge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
C. 22. 
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FILM CLIPS... 


RKO RADIO PICTURES announces an- 
other group in its This Is America series 
available now or soon, under the 3-yr. 
license agreement: Glamour Street (16- 
min.) deals with Fifth Avenue which 
sets the style for the United States. 
Friend of he Family. (16-min.) is about 
family pets. Who’s Delinquent (16-min.) 
studies the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem. County Fair (16-min.) shows the 
daily life of an American farm family. 
Berlin Powderkeg (17-min.) presents the 
German capital with emphasis on the 
Berlin air lift. Catalog supplements are 
available by writing to Arthur Good, 
RKO, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, N.Y. 


European Film Events 


AUSTRALIA’S dairying—second-larg- 

est primary industry in the country 
and comprising more than 66,000 farms 
—is featured in the new 16mm color 
film From Sunny Pastures. After its 
showing to delegates at the International 
Dairying Conference to be held in Aug- 
ust at Stockholm, Sweden, it will be 
available for general distribution 
through Australian government agencies. 


IRD International Festival of Docu- 
mentary Films will be held in Edin- 
burgh again this year in conjunction 
with the International Festival of Music 
and Drama, August 21 and for three 
weeks. THE SCOTTISH CLAN LET- 
TER, No. 27, reports “an astonishing 
demand from people in all parts of the 
world for tickets.” 


IS year’s International Film Festival 
at Cannes (France) will take place 
September 2-17. Forty nations are ex- 
pected to participate in the film compe- 
titions, sponsored by the French govern- 
ment. 
A print of each entry must be deliv- 
ered by August 12 to M. Favre Le Bret, 
Secretary General, 103 rue de l’Univer- 


site, Paris 7e, France. For further in- - 


formation write M. Le Bret at the ad- 
dress given. 


| International 
Cinema Classics 


O BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19 N Y 


onstrator—$300. Victor 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates: 10c per word, minimum 10 words. Six 
insertions of same copy, 10% discount. Twelve 
insertions, 20% discount. 


FILMS FOR RENT OR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC., 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois, has a rental 
and preview library of over 1400 sound films cover- 
ing most subject areas and including largest United 
States collection of Documentary and International 
Films. Over 700 for sale. Write for new catalog. 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES, 1173 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19, New York, recommends 
and obtains public affairs and cultural films from 
all sources. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


DUAL set-up Victor 16mm arc projectors complete 
with four avy duty speakers practically new— 
$2000. Victor Lite-Weight with 6” speaker dem- 

odel 3 camera. 1” Fi. 5 
lens $185. New and used 16mm equipment for 
sale. Taylor Flms, 1009 Dakota Ave. S., Huron, 
South Dakota. 


PROJECTOR, Eastman Kodak 16mm sound Koda- 
scope Model FS-10-N, like new—$250. Box A, Film 
News, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


PROJECTOR, Bell & Howell 16mm sound Model 
138; used; excellent condition—$200. Box A, Film 
News, 13 E. 37th st., N. Y. 16 


FORWAY Model 10 projector, 16mm, sound. Like 
new—$235. Box B, Film News, 13 E. 37th. St., 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SCRIPT TO SCREEN production experience edu- 
cational films. Four years graduate work University 
of Michigan. Young man highly recommended for 
handling your Box LF, Film 
News, 13 E. 37t 


uction needs. 
F 


WRITER, experienced educational, training, docu- 
mentary films; filmstrips and instructors manuals ; 
newspaper work in South America and Europe; col- 
lege graduate; full-time or free-lance; will travel. 
Box B. Film News, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


FORMER LT. COMMANDER ‘U.S.N., presently em- 
ployed photographic field, desires change; domestic 
or foreign. Is an all-round public relations specialist ; 
college grad (radio engineering) ; experience 16mm, 
35mm on both sides of the camera, also TV. Former 
radio announcer and commentator; director of mo- 
tion pictures and stills for the Government. Widely 
travelled Orient and South America; Has the ‘‘know- 
how’’ and ‘‘do with’’. If are interested in 
further details write Box H, Film News, 13 E. 37th 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


NO NEGATIVE?? Send picture, transparency, color 
print or movie filmstrips and $1. for new negative 
and enlar, ts, to Curio Photo, 1187 Jerome Ave., 
New York 52. 


FOR RENT 


CUTTING room space. room facilities 
also available. Midtown. Box C, Film News, 13 E. 
37th St., N. Y. 16. 


SERVICE— MISCELLANEOUS 


PREMIER COLOR PRESS, 


creators of some of 


offset specialists, have moved up-town to 145 W. 
45th St., CI. 6-8644, to better serve a growing list 
of 16mm _ customers. 


FOOTAGE AND STILLS — European, South Ameri- 

can: by experienced cameramen; color or black and 

—. Peas NS, Film News, 13 E. 37th St., 
* 
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f.. the answers to your technical problems, 
without charge or obligation, regarding the 
installation or repair of motion picture and/ 
or television equipment, write to 


Consultant Service, 
BATES DISTRIBUTORS INC. 


13 EAST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-2199 


INDUSTRY e SCHOOLS e ORGANIZATIONS 


YOUR CHECK - LIST OF IFF - 
JULIEN BRYAN PRODUCTION 


Are all of these subjects in your librry? Are you making 


effective use of these quality films? Do you need addi- 
tional prints of any of them? In order to be prepared 
for the new year, why not place your order with your 
visual education dealer before your summer vacation? 
_... ARTISANS OF FLORENCE 
BOUNDARY LINES 

__.. BREAD AND WINE 

.... CHILDREN OF RUSSIA 
.... HOW RUSSIANS PLAY 
_.-. ITALY REBUILDS 

_.-. MARY VISITS POLAND 
_... PEIPING FAMILY 

.... PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION 
.... PICTURE IN YOUR MIND 

POLAND 

.... RUSSIAN CHILDREN’S RAILWAY. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, INC. 
Julien Bryan, Executive Director 


NEW YORK CITY, 19 


1600 BROADWAY 


FILMS ON 
ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


available for rent or sale. 


abstract art ¢ architecture ¢ block 
printing ¢ cartooning ¢ chinese brush 
painting ¢ crayon etching ¢ Indian 
crafts ¢ leather work ¢ loom weaving 
marionettes monotypes murals ¢ 
oil painting ¢ plaster casting ¢ plas- 
ties ¢ pottery ¢ primitive arts ¢ sculp- 
ture ¢ serigraphs ¢ tapestries ¢ 
watercolors ¢ wood carving 


Write for free catalog. 
D.D. LIVINGSTON 


FILMS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES 
220 Clinton St., New York 2, N. Y. 
phone GR 3-7630 


NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


—May 1!/49 
609 June 15/49— 
7; — — — TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL — — — — 


HLM NEWS 


13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME FILM NEWS FOR 
ic only. PI ONE YEAR AT $2.50 
add $1 for foreign [] TWO YEARS AT $4.50 
postage. 
(1 THREE YEARS AT $6.00 
Please print plainly to insure accuracy 
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This is one of the finest examples of modern 
watch making—a fine precision time piece that 
is accurate to a tenth of a second. 


Courtesy of Longines-Wittnaver Watch Co. 


the “opera voice’’. 
16mm sound projector 
with 
10 WATT OUTPUT 


of 


CLEAR NATURAL SOUND aun 


ORWAY is the only really light weight projector 
having 10 watts undistorted output. This means 
more effective telling of the screen story — greater 
clarity, freedom from distortion, and no straining 
of ears or eyes. 


Here is compact watch-like precision in a 16mm sound 
projector . . . here is performance that schools, churches 
and colleges need . . . brilliant pictures . . . high fidelity 
sound amplification that will “flood” a very large 
auditorium with clear, true sound! 


Here, too, is sturdy construction that stands up under 
the daily “grind” of classroom use. Look inside a 
FORWAY Projector and you'll understand why the 

FORWAY is preferred al- 

though priced a little more : 

than the lowest priced pro- 

jectors — and you'll be 

surprised at how much 


A PROJECTOR MEN ADMIRE less it is than the big, 
—WOMEN LOVE TO USE. “*Pensive machines. 


FORWAY CORPORATION 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. J 


Please send complete details on FORWAY 
16mm Sound Projectors to: 


The generous use of magnesi . ) 
tributes eppreciobly the lightness ‘ 

“4 wor ry 4 | 

\ ive, ) 

THREE MODELS 

: Address 4 
City. 


